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POST-OFFICE ASSURANCES. 


By the energetic and praiseworthy efforts of the 
_ Postmaster-general to extend and improve the 
several departments of the Post-office, public atten- 
tion is now being called to Government Assurances 
through the Post-office. Fora long period—nearly 
ninety years—the subject of Friendly Societies 
has frequently occupied the attention of the legis- 
lature; and a Friendly Society is but another 
name for an Assurance Society, the only difference 
being that the sums assured in the former at 
death, in sickness, or in old age, are for a smaller 
amount than is granted by the general and ordi- 
nary Assurance Companies. 

On the 14th of July 1864, the government 
brought in an Act ‘to grant additional facilities 
for the purchase of small government annuities, 
and for assuring payments of money at death ;’ so 
that government may be said to have undertaken 
assurance business on their own account and 
responsibility on behalf of the industrial classes. 
Under this Act, the sum to be assured, payable at 
death, was not to be less than twenty pounds, nor to 
exceed a hundred pounds, and no annuity was 
to be granted to exceed fifty pounds per annum. 
It was expected that year by year the amount 
of new business would increase ; but from some 
cause, the reverse has been the case. Indeed, 
during 1880, the number of contracts issued was 
only two hundred and fifty-eight, assuring the 
sum of twenty thousand three hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds—less than one half the 
number and amount insured in the first year. 

This result is a disappointment to all who 
are interested in the subject. The Postmaster- 
general, referring to it in a recent address, 
said: ‘I cannot conceal from myself the fact 
that hitherto the facilities offered by the Post- 
office for life-insurance and for the purchase 
of annuities have been taken advantage of by 
the public to only a very limited extent. Whether 
this comparative failure is due to a disinclination 
on the part of the people to avail themselves 
of these advantages, or whether it is due to any 


administrative defects which can be remedied, 
I will not now attempt to decide. Recognising, 
however, the extreme importance of affording 
the people the fullest possible opportunity of 
making a prudent provision for the future, I 
think no effort should be spared to see whether 
anything can be done to popularise these schemes 
for effecting life-insurance and for the purchase 
of annuities.’ 

The question, no doubt, for the Postmaster- 
general to consider is: What is the cause of this 
failure? Is it due to any administrative defects? 
We feel sure it is not. The management of 
all the departments in the Post-office has been 
so excellent and successful as to command uni- 
versal approval ; and the want of success in the 
assurance scheme must be sought elsewhere. 
Neither is the comparative failure due ‘to a dis- 
inclination on the part of the people to avail them- 
selves of the advantages.’ The amount of business 
done annually by the hundred and seven non- 
government Life Assurance Societies and the 
forty-four Industrial Insurance Companies and 
Collecting Societies, proves the contrary. The new 
business effected last year by fifty-six of those 
Life Assurance Companies was twenty millions ; 
and the total premiums and interest received on 
existing assurances by all the Life offices was a 
little over nineteen million pounds, assuring the 
sum of four hundred and twenty millions. The 
success and prosperity of the Industrial Assur- 
ance Companies are quite as great in propor- 
tion, the annual subscriptions of the forty-four 
Societies amounting to the enormous sum of two 
million six hundred thousand pounds, contri- 
buted solely by the working and industrial 
classes to provide a sum of money payable at 
death. 

How, then, can we account for the compara- 
tively small amount of business done by the 
Post-office? Is it not to be found in the Act 
which regulates Post-office Assurances? Without 
doubt, the Act was intended and passed for the 
benefit of the working-classes, that they might have 
the advantage of assuring with the government ; 
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for at that time there was a great outcry against 
the instability of the Friendly Societies. 

Now, it is certain that the working-classes 
have not been able to avail themselves of the 
privilege, however much they desired to do s0, 
because of the limit put on the amount of the 
assurance under the Act. It must not be, as we 
have already stated in Italics, for a less sum 
than twenty pounds. We believe that Mr 
Gladstone pleaded hard at the time that the 
limit should be five pounds, which would have 
met the case, as the average amount of the sum 
assured by the working-classes in the Industrial 
Assurance Companies has been found to be only 
about eight pounds, At present, the average 
sum of each assurance in the Post-oflice is eighty 
pounds; a sum which represents a class of 
insurers far above the ordinary working-classes, 
Besides this, the Act provides that no sum in 
respect of instalments or premium payable at 
any one time shall be of less amount than two 
shillings, which in itself is nearly equal to a 
total prohibition of assurance for the working- 
classes. We are informed—indeed, it is very 
easy of calculation—that the average premium 
or subscription received by the Industrial Insur- 
ance Companies is only three-halfpence per 
week, which assures for eight pounds, payable 
at death. Here, no doubt, is a difficulty; for 
how could the Post-office receive a penny or 
twopence weekly for an assurance policy? Mr 
Fawcett has himself answered the question, 
and met the difficulty by the use of the penny 
postage stamps to promote and encourage savings, 
in the Post-office savings-banks. We venture to 
suggest that the same plan may be adopted by 
the Post-office for the assurance scheme, namely, 
that of accepting postage-stamps, periodically, in 
payment of the working-man’s life-policy. 

It cannot be too widely known that there are 
several conditions and terms in the present assur- 
ance contract issued by the Post-office which are 
more favourable to the assurer than the policies 
of ordinary Industrial Societies. For instance, 
the premiums are lower, and a larger sum is 
assured by the Post-office for the same money. 
By the present Post-office Assurance Act, no 
profit is sought to be made out of any assurance 
granted ; the fund to be formed is only to be 
adequate to meet all claims, without entailing 
any charge in respect thereof, or in respect of 
costs and expenses on the Consolidated Fund. 
We cannot say that this will always be the case, 
especially when the Post-office system is ex- 
tended ; neither do we see why it should remain 
so; for why should the Post-office not make a 
profit out of the assurance department, as well 
as out of any other department under its manage- 
ment 4 


Another 


special feature in all assurance con- 
tracts with the Post-office is that made with the 
members in the event of their discontinuing their 
policies. The Act provides that ‘after having 


id the premiums for five years, if any one 
for a sum payable at shall 
to surrender his policy, or shall be unable to 

y his premium, the party shall receive at 

is option such sum of money, not being less 
than one-third of the premiums paid by him; 
or may receive a paid- P policy, or an immediate 
or deferred life annuity.’ The Industrial Insur- 
ance Companies, so far as we know, make no 
provision of this kind. 

The Post-office Assurance de ent embraces 
also the granting of immediate and deferred 
annuities not exceeding fifty pounds per annum; 
and there can be little doubt that the Postmaster. 
— will also endeavour to popularise this 

epartment, that the working-classes may avail 
themselves more readily of the privilege. The 
granting of annuities is especially the work of the 
government through the Post-office. None of the 
existing Industrial Insurance Companies grant 
annuities. Most of the Friendly Societies provide 
a small superannuation allowance to their mem- 
bers; but it is in this matter that so many 
Friendly Societies have’ failed to make ample 
provision, although they have fairly met the 
claims for sick allowance and payment of sums 
at death. 

At the request of the Royal Commission, Mr 
Finlaison, the government actuary, supplied them 
with an example of an annuity table suitable for 
the working-c = were two schemes 

roposed. Under the first, a man aged twenty- 
wa might secure five shillings per week = 
attaining the age of sixty, by a subscription of 
50. per week, or at sixty-five by a 
subscription of fourpence-halfpenny per week, 
Should the man, however, die before attaining 
the prescribed age, his representatives derived no 
benefit from the sums he may have thus paid, 
no money being returnable. It was not therefore 
to be expected that poe rsons would undertake 
to pay eightpence a week for thirty-six years, with 
no = ect of any benefit therefrom unless they 
outlived the said period, and reached the age 
of sixty. Accordingly, a second or alternative 
scheme was proposed, called the Money Return- 
able Scheme, under which, by paying elevenpence 

er week instead of eightpence, fos | sevenpence- 

Ifpenny per week instead of fourpence-half- 
penny, the same sum of five shillings per week 
might be secured at the ages of sixty and ~~ 
five respectively, with this advantage, that should 
the person making these payments die before 
attaining the prescribed the whole of the 
money he had thus paid would be returned to 
his representatives. 

We do not think the existing Societies need 
fear the competition of the Post-office. The popu- 
lation is so continually increasing, that without 
doubt there will be always a large business for 
all. When the Post-office savings- were 
established in 1861, it was sup by some that 
the ordinary savings-banks would be ruined ; but 
notwithstanding the great success of the Post-ofli¢e 
banks, it has made but little difference to the old 
banks. Mr Scudamore, in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission, said, in answer to questions 
by the Lord Mayor, ‘that in nine years the Post- 
office had secured one million three hundred and 
three thousand depositors in the savings-banks, 
with only a reduction of one hundred and fifty 
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thousand depositors out of one million five hun- 
dred and fifty-four thousand who were customers 
of private banks; and that the government, by 
increasing the facilities for granting assurances, 
would be increasing the provident habits of the 
people, without materially interfering with the 
of the Friendly Societies.’ 

The Annuity scheme opens out a large field 
of operations for the Post-oflice. Let the working- 
classes—as we have on former occasions hinted— 
have government security for payment of their 

ions in old age, and many thousands of 
them will immediately join. Indeed, it is 
impossible to overestimate the t advantage 
“| benefit of such a scheme to the working and 
industrial population of the United Kingdom, 
who would be ever grateful to the government 
for giving them this certain means of providing 
for infirmity and old age. 

How, then, could the Post-office carry out this 
increased system of assurance and extensive busi- 
ness which is known as Industrial Assurance ? 
We think a plan might be adopted similar to 
that used by all Insurance Companies, ordinary 
and industrial, by the employment of agents to 
obtain members and collect subscriptions when 
necessary. The Post-office has a very large staff 
of agents already at hand in the thirteen thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two postmasters, and 
sixteen thousand eight hundred and eighty-three 
postmen and letter-carriers ; they are trustworthy, 
respectable, and would no doubt be efficient for 
this work ; and they are well known, and know 
every house and householder. ‘We recommend,’ 
said the Royal Commission on Friendly Societies, 
‘that the existing system of government assurance 
through the Post-otfice for death and government 
annuities be extended so as to cover the whole 
ground now occupied by what is termed Indus- 
trial Assurances.’ 

We heartily join in this recommendation, 
believing that it will be a great advantage to 
the reer age and will afford large, safe, and 
profitable facilities for the savings of the work- 
ing-classes especially, for whose benefit Post-office 
assurances were established. 


Since the above was written, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed to consider 
the advisability of revising the present scheme 
of Insurance and Annuities to be effected through 
the Post-office, have been taking evidence on 
the subjects of inquiry. Mr A. Turnor, C.B., 
Financial Secretary to the Post-oflice, explained 
that the system of insurance now carried out 
through the Post-office was a failure, owing to 
the fact that the maximum amount (one hundred 
pounds) which they had power to insure, and 
the maximum age (sixty) were too low; while 
the minimum amount (twenty pounds) and the 
minimum age (twenty) were too high. The 
maximum, he thought, should be raised to over 
two hundred pounds. Another official, who gave 
evidence for himself and Mr Chetwynd the 
Accountant-general, explained that under the 
present system half the post-offices throughout 
the country were savings-banks ; while only one- 
seventh, or about two thousand, were insurance 
offices, The new scheme that was under con- 
sideration would enable an intending insurer to 
take out a policy at any of the savings-bank 


offices. He would be able to open an ordinary 
savings-bank account, and would be able to 
make deposits at any time and at any office, 
and all that was required was that he should 
have paid in the amount of the premium by 
the time that premium became due. The 
insurer could by this means even make use of 
the recently introduced cards on which he affixes 
twelve stamps, and pay said cards into the bank. 
—The Committee have now embodied the above 
recommendations in their Report to the House of 
Commons. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XIV.—‘ YOU LOOK WRETCHED, VAL. 
WHAT Is IT?’ 


Ir befell that although Gerard Lumby made little 
progress enough with Constance in those parlour 
encounters, in which, perhaps, the most earnest 
of lovers is the least likely to thrive, he talked 
with a lover’s enthusiasm outside her presence, 
and chose Val Strange, of all men in the world, 
to talk to. Val, dreading his own love all the 
while, listened to him with such heart-burnings 
as may be imagined, but gave no sign. 

Mr Jolly in the meantime kept his house en féte 
for a whole winter month, and was almost crowded , 
from his own rooms by guests. Gerard having 
proclaimed Val great in private theatricals and 
charades, that young gentleman was installed as 
a sort of amateur manager of the Grange revels. 
This partly delighted and partly frightened him. 
No man schools himself to dishonour in a day. 
The shiftless, helpless, sponging spendthrift, the 
hopeless drunkard, the betrayer, the sharper—all 
have had their remorses, their struggles, their 
backward longings towards relinquished honour, 
or at least their piteous glances that way cast. 
And Val Strange was less than most men fitted 
to be a happy wrongdoer. By nature candid and 
kindly, and greatly careful of the good opinion 
of the world, he was sure to suffer horribly if 
he played any man false ; and here was tempta- 
tion growing almost too much for him. He was 
torn by love and jealousy, and drank alternate . 
draughts of sweet and bitter poison. The poison 
was sweet when he stood alone with his friend’s 
plighted wife and talked with her, and drank 
the beauty of her face and voice and the exquisite 
intoxication of her presence ; or when his arm 
circled her in some slow waltz, and they moved, 
as on air together, to the dying falls of Strauss’s 
melodies, when the music sighed as if foredone 
with pleasure half grown into pain. Bitter the 
poison—how bitter, only Jealousy can know— 
when the unsuspecting Gerard came to claim his 
right, and talked with her—walked, rode, drove, 
danced with her, always with right on his side, 
and the surety of an admitted claim. And much 
as the rages which sometimes filled him taught 
him to fear himself, he feared Gerard too, by an 
instinct which warned him that the latter was the 
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last man whom it might be wise to turn from 
a friend into an enemy. Yet perhaps I do 
Strange some injustice here, for he had physical 
courage enough, and it may be that his dread 
of Gerard was of a better sort. To face eyes 
once friendly, and now full of hatred and re- 

roach—to give any man the right to say, ‘You 

ve played the villain, false friend, might well 
inspire more dread than a man could summon at 
any mere physical call. 

At last, in his miseries and perplexities, Val 
made one resolve, and as the outcome of it, he 
sat down and wrote this letter to his old yachting 
companion : 

My pear Girpert—I am in the dullest hole 
Tever got into in my life. I cannot escape with 
any degree of grace under a fortnight, and I am 
in danger of being bored to death. Pray, send 
me a telegram, purporting to come from any 
fictitious personage whom you may be pleased 
to invent for the occasion, advising me of im- 

rtant business, and insisting upon my return. 
Bo this for old friendship’s sake. ‘I do adjure 
thee, by old pleasant days,’ make the message 
sufficiently urgent to bear me away without 
apology. I am ae, I warrant you; and if 
your telegram should come later than to-morrow, 
it will find me indeed a grave man.—Yours, VAL 
STRANGE. 


The resolve to write this was not arrived at 
without much trouble, although it is one thing 


to determine and another to do. When he had 


_ sent it away, he thought of all he was leaving, 


and half wished it recalled. He went sleepless 


_ nearly all night, and tossed to and fro upon his 


bed undecided. Now he was all for flight, and 
now flight seemed so cruel as to be impossible. 
There are some it is not in human nature 
to endure voluntarily. When he presented him- 
self at the breakfast table, he looked ill, and 
Constance, who sat near him, spoke of it. 
‘It is he responded—‘a headache.’ 
People gave him their condolences, and it cost 
him a great effort to keep his temper. Breakfast 
over, he retired to his own room and brooded 
there, longing and dreading to be called away. 
By-and-by a young man on a dirty gray pony 
rode up the drive and delivered an envelope, 
buff-coloured, and bearing. side by side with Mr 
Strange’s name and Freee address, the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Five shillings for porterage.’ The footman 
leisurely sought out Mr Strange, who, tearing 
m the os read: ‘From Browne, 13 
ount Street.—Everything going to smash. Must 
have you up at once, or we shall both be 


broken.’ 
‘Anything to pay?’ asked Val, grinding his 
teeth at the clumsiness of the message. 

‘Five shillings, sir, said the footman. 

Val gave him the money, and dismissed him. 

‘I can’t show this to anybody,’ he cried aloud, 
crossing the room ill-temperedly. ‘What a fool 
the man must be to send me such a message!’ He 


was 80 r to stay, so yo el to go, that 
he was y to catch at any straw of self-delusion. 
He tried to persuade himself that since he could 


not reasonably show to anybody this ridiculous 
message, he could not allow it to call him away; 
but he was not yet so blind as to allow that fraud 
to pass. ‘Shall I go?’ he asked himself. ‘I must 


go.’ He paced to and fro in the room. ‘I can’t 
Bo. eee Jolly’s words came somehow into 

is mind : ‘You are always in the primrose way,’ 
and his own flippant answer: ‘I like primroses’ 
He stood still in a sudden hot rebellion against 
Fate. ‘Let it lead me where it will, I take the 

rimrose way. The other road is too thorny, 
Vet, where will this way lead? Where will 
it lead?’ He clenched his hands, and dropped 
them by his side, and said very quietly and 
softly: ‘Let it lead me where it will, I take 
it.’ He tore the telegram through and through, 
until his hands had no grip — it to tear it 
further, and cast the fragments broadcast on the 
floor. Then he went slowly down-stairs, and 
meeting Reginald in the hall, he said languidly : 
‘Rags, old man, I think a little stir in the open 
would do me good. ill you come down to 
the warren and have a pot at the rabbits for 
an hour?’ 

Reginald assented, with a look of some anxiety 
at Val’s pale face. Folly is not only left unjusti- 
fied of all her children, but she rarely manages 
to justify herself to them, or even to enable them 
to justify themselves to themselves. A man born 
and bred within Folly’s kingdom, is sometimes 
happy there. You may almost unfailingly know 
him by his smug contentment. He knows no 
other boundaries. His own walks content him. 
He mocks wisdom, and disdains humility. His 
conversational chalk-stones are to him more 
precious than the rubies of the wise. He is wise 
in his own conceit. “Like Dogberry, he prays 

ou, write him down an ass. It is his glory to 
bald. Like the fox who lost his tail in the 
fable, he would fain have you also shorn. One 
touch of wisdom would ruin his complacency, 
But for a man born outside the demesne of Folly, 
to stray into it, is to walk into a very atmosphere 
of misery. ‘Let it lead me where it will, I take 
the primrose way.’ There will come a day, 
Val Bisntigs, when no road could seem more 
awful to your eyes than that flowery path wherein 
your feet are set. Glad youth who mayest read 
this story, and haply take pleasure in it, I, thy 
poor lop-sided fellow-creature, who, with Hamlet, 
may own to having more offences at my beck 
than thoughts to put them in—I, who can put 
on no garb of saintliness, and am not constituted 
the preacher of any sect, bid thee have pity 
on thyself that is to be, and cherish Honour 
as thy friend. So shall the primrose spring behind 
thee—in sweet companionship with all. sweet 
flowers—and when thy frequent feet in age 
shall travel again where thou hast trodden in 
thy heedful youth, the way shall be gracious, thy 
going shall be 8 ser and thy heart at rest. 
But still Will Waterproof’s song is not without 
truth : 
[For] others’ follies teach us not; 
Nor much their wisdom teaches ; 


And most, of sterling worth, is what 
Our own experience preaches, 


And every man must dree his own weird, and 
fight his own giants, to slay them, or to be led 
to captivity, as he himself may choose. 
* 
‘You look wretched, Val,’ said the little man, 
laying a friendly hand on him. ‘ What is it?’ 


‘I am worried and unwell, said Val, ready to 
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vent himself on anybody, and really angry at 
Gilbert. ‘I’ve just had a most idiotic telegram 
from a fellow in town. I suppose he regards 
himself as a practical joker, and thinks it fun 
to wire disturbing nonsense to a fellow. Wants 
me to go to London.’ 

‘If it’s at all important,’ said Reginald, ‘don’t 
think about the theatrical. We can let them 
slide easily enough.— Who is it?’ 

‘That ass, Gilbert” said Val unguardedly. 
‘It’s a thing of no importance.” Just then, a 
man came racing down the field they had just 
entered, bearing in one hand a salver, and in the 
other a Reginald 

‘For me i 

‘No, sir,’ gasped the man; ‘for Mr Strange.’ 
He placed the envelope on the salver, and handed 
it to Val, who opened it, read it at a glance, and 
burst into an execration. ‘No chaff in last 
wire,” ran the message. ‘Things really awfully 
serious. Come up at once.’ Val impetuously 
tore the missive into a hundred pieces. The 
servant gaped at him open-eyed with wonder. 

‘What are you standing and staring there for, 
you impudent scoundrel?’ cried Val, catching 
sight of him suddenly. 

‘Five shillings for porterage, sir,’ returned the 
servant ; ‘mounted messenger, sir.’ 

‘Hang the five shillings!’ shouted Val in- 
consequently, as he handed to the man, or rather 
half threw at him, a half-sovereign. ‘Keep the 
change, confound you !’ 

‘Gentleman’s bark ain’t very dreadful, mused 
the servitor as he departed; ‘and he haven't 
got a bite in him seemin’ly.’ 

‘Val, said Reginald, ‘what is it? Can I be 
of any use to you?’ : 

‘It’s nothing,’ said Strange, laughing vexedly. 
‘I ought to be able to take a joke with better 
temper, however stupid it might be. Come 
_ along, and let us have a pot at the bunnies.’ 

_ Of course I know nothing about the matter,’ 
said Reginald ; ‘but is there a chance of its not 
| being a joke after all?’ 
tell you,’ cried Strange pettishly, ‘there’s 
‘nothing in it.’ Reginald said no more, and they 
crossed the fields in silence. Val had no care for 
' sport, and having had two or three chances, and 
| having missed them all, he sat upon a tree-trunk 
and smoked discontentedly. ‘ ly while you 
may,’ the inward monitor whispered. ‘ y from 
this enchantment, lest it madden you.’ The 
whisper never left him. ‘Go!’ it urged him— 
‘go! It is your only safety.” Reginald, meeting 
| with better success than his companion, was 
keenly set upon the pleasure of the hour; and 
having hallooed once or twice to him, and _ re- 
‘ceived no response, wandered wide of where 
| Strange sat. 
‘Mister Reginald !’? shouted a panting voice. 
| ‘Hillo!? he cried in answer. ‘This way.’ 
| A serving-man came bursting through the 
bushes of a neighbouring spinney. ‘Is Mr 
| Strange along with you, sir?’ he panted. 
| ‘Here’s another telegram, sir.’ 
| Reginald smiled, and lifting his voice on 
high, called aloud to his friend. 
‘Hillo!’ roared the recluse in answer; and 
a by his voice, the two made way towards 


m. 
‘Here’s another message,’ said the bald-headed 


youth, grinning broadly. ‘Excuse me for laugh- 
ing, but it’s too comic.’ 

‘Is it?’ said Val sardonically. Again the 
mythic Browne of 13 Mount Street insisted upon 
his return: ‘Your affairs menaced on all hands. 
Necessary to consult Boyd at once. Wire answer. 
Come up by next express. Urgent.’ This time, 
the recipient of the telegram dropped his hands 
like one resigned.—‘ Anything for porterage ?” 

j “Yes, sir,” the man responded ; ‘five shillings, 
sir. 
‘Ah!—Have you change, Jolly ?—Thanks.— © 
Tell the Samco he said to the man, ‘that if | 
any more telegrams come for me to-day, they can | 
wait until the letter-bag is sent up.—Look at — 
that, Rags,’ he continued languidly, handi 
the telegram to him. ‘That’s the third I’ve h 
aw Isn’t it enough to make a man angry ?” 

‘Who’s Boyd?’ Reginald. 

‘TI don’t know Boyd from Adam,’ Val returned. 

‘Hillo!’ cried Reginald suddenly. ‘Look here, — 
Val. There must be something in it after all. 
You said it was Gilbert who sent the others. 
This is from Browne, of No. 13 Mount Street.’ 

uietly and wearily: ‘That, I su i ae 

Browne. I don’t know Mount Street. Where 
is Mount Street? Who is Browne? Did I say 
Gilbert? Gilbert East, I meant. Ah, you don't 
know him.’ O Val Strange, Val Strange, that 
a man once honourable should lie so glibly! 
But somehow, the atmosphere of the primrose 
way sets Honour off to sleep, as the air in the 
Enchanted Grounds did with the Pilgrims in 
Bunyan’s allegory. 

‘I can’t conceive,’ said Reginald, ‘that any man 
would be such an ass as to send a message like | 
this without a meaning. I should and see — 
what is the matter. _ can catch the one 
o'clock train, and be back here by three o’clock 
to-morrow. There might be something in it. | 
There must be something in it !’ 

Here were accidents urging Val to his salvation, 
and the inward voice urged him: ‘Go! It is 
your only safety. Go!’ And for the moment 
it so far triumphed with him that he answered: | 
‘Yes; I think I’ll run up, if it’s only for the | 
pleasure of horsewhipping Gilbert—East.’ The 

use was scarcely noticeable; but the bald- | 

eaded youth was keen, and there was something © 
in this whole matter which went beyond his 
penetration for the present, and piqued his 

curiosity. 
‘Yes,’ he said, with his keen eyes on Val’s face, — 
‘I think I should horsewhip Gilbert—East.’ 
Val changed colour ever so little.—‘ What is it?’ 
asked Reginald of himself. ‘He is making a 
mystery of something or other. Well, it’s no | 
affair of mine.’ 

‘Come,’ said Val, taking up his gun; ‘let us | 

o up to the house. I must pack.’ He tried to 
ope that, being once away from the attraction 
which so strenuously held him, he might be able 
to stop away altogether. Perhaps he began to 
find the primrose way already thorny. They 
went up to the house silently; and Val having 
ordered his own man to his portmanteau, 
made his excuses to his host, and started. 
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‘if it’s all right when you get there. I shall be 
anxious till I hear’ 

Strange promised ; and in another minute was 
rolling towards London. 


ON A SUGAR ESTATE. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
PART II.—GATHERING THE CROP. 


In taking up the next step of a sugar-planter’s 
duties, the he must imagine that six months 
have elapsed, and that the sugar-crop has now 
come to maturity. The canes bordering the 
‘traces,’ which when we last saw them were only 
some four feet in height, are now nearer fourteen ; 
and have each projecting from their tops a straw- 
coloured rod, called the arrow, about four feet 
long, and as thick as a walking-stick. The canes 
bloom in the months of October and November, 
and these arrows are the stalks that bore the 
lilac-coloured plumes. The flowers have fallen 
off; but the arrows, although withered, retain 
their place. 

The country looks something like a huge 
chessboard, checkered with yellow and green; 
the yellow squares marking the fields where the 
canes have already been cut and carted, leavi 
behind only a mixture of cane-tops, leaves, an 
arrows, which soon withers in the sun, and is 
then called ‘trash,’ covering the ground about 
a foot in depth. The green patches mark where 


the canes are still standing ; for the leaves retain 
their verdure until the canes are cut. On our 
wa: 
of 


, we pass the cane-field which we saw in course 

ing planted. From each ‘stool’ has sprung 
up some eight or ten canes, now six feet in height, 
and forming long regular rows. The leaves arch 
over until their tops meet, completely covering 
the ground. These canes will not be fit to cut 
this year, for ‘plant’-canes take fifteen months 
to arrive at maturity, and crop-time only lasts 
from January until May. ‘ Ratoons’ can be cut 
every twelve months. 

On our arrival at a cane-piece that is being 
harvested, we notice that all the lower leaves 
have been strip off, leaving each cane, which 
when ripe is of a pale yellow colour, clean and 
bare, except for the bunch of leaves and arrow 
at the top. The cane-cutters, who work by the 
task, are busily engaged. ‘Their implement is a 
sharp and heavy cutlass. It requires some prac- 
tice to become a good cane-cutter. Let us watch 
this one at work. Seizing with one hand a cane 
by the middle, with one swift stroke of his cutlass 
he severs it, close to the ground, from the stool ; 
then bringing the top within reach of his weapon, 
with another blow he cuts it off just where the 
hard cane ends, and the soft stem—from which 
the leaves and arrow spring—begins. This ‘ cane- 
top,’ as it is called, contains no saccharine juice, 
and forms with its leaves about one-fourth of 
the total length of the cane. He then, still holding 
the cane in his hand, divides it with another 
rapid stroke or two into lengths of about four 
feet each ; taking care to let them fall on the 
ground in such a way that the ‘trash’ does not 
cover and conceal them; after which he 
another cane and proceeds in the same way. The 
canes are from one to two inches in diameter at 
the bottom, and taper to about half that size at 


the top. They from ten to sixteen feet in 
length, including the ‘cane-top ;’ and there are 
from sixteen to twenty thousand of them in 
each acre of land. Every cane-cutter will cut 
down about half a rood before his day’s work. 
is done. 

The canes must be carted and made into su 
as soon as possible after they are cut; for if 
they are left lying in the sun, their juice soon 
turns sour, and would not crystallise; so the 
carts are working close behind the cane-cutters, 
The carting of the canes is superintended by the 
head-overseer, and a driver who is designated 
the ‘ head-carterman ;’ both being mounted. The 
mule-carts weigh when empty about nine, and 
when loaded about eighteen, hundredweight, and 
unless when going up-hill, are driven at a brisk 
trot, the carterman sitting on the front rail with 
his feet on the shafts. ‘hese carters are gene- 
rally the smartest men on the estate, and are well 
paid, for it —- some skill to handle a team 
of mules quickly and properly. They are each 
assisted in loading their carts by a lad called a 
‘loader,’ who remains in the cane-piece while 
the cart is away, and collects a heap of canes; 
so that when the cart returns, no time is lost 
in again loading and despatching it. Large 
cattle-carts are also going to and from the manu- 
factory with four oxen yoked to each; and 
these, although moving much slower, carry a 
far larger load than the mule-carts. 

There are two methods of manufacturing sugar 
from the cane—one known as the ‘common pro- 
cess,’ by which ‘muscovado’ or common brown 
sugar is made; and the other as the ‘vacuum- 
og? which results in the white sugar or ‘crystals,’ 

t Helens is a common-process estate ; and the 
works consist of a long building divided into 
three At one end is the engine-room, at 
the other the ‘curing-house, and between. these 
the ‘boiling-house’ connected with each other 
by doors. The engine is a high-pressure one of 
forty horse-power, which drives the ‘mill’ that 
crushes the canes. This ‘mill’ is composed of 
three heavy iron rollers, placed horizontally, two 
below and one above, and known respectively 
as the first, second, and top rollers. ey are 
about five feet long, and two feet in diameter, 
and are geared in such a manner that the top 
roller revolves in an opposite direction to the 
lower ones. The canes are emptied by the carts 
in the mill-yard, and are carried by the ‘mill- 
gang. in bundles on their heads, and thrown 

y them on to the ‘cane-carrier, which is an 
arrangement of endless chains and laths looking 
something like a huge ribbon, revolving roun 
two drums, one placed close to and above the 
rollers, and the other some distance off in the 
mill-yard. Its use is to convey the canes in 
a regular supply to the mill. On reaching the 
mill, the canes fall off the cane-carrier, and are 
caught between the first and top rollers, which 
crush them, the juice falling below into a recep- 
tacle called the ‘mill-bed ;’ whilst the crushed 
cane, known now as ‘megass,’ passes out between 
the top and second rollers, and is received in 
wagons pushed by men, running on a small 
tramway, and is ae by them to the megass- 
houses. These are large barn-like building 
situated a little distance from the works, an 
there the megass is stored until it becomes dry 
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and fit for fuel. Some of the megass is also 

in the mill-yard to dry in the sun, but is always 
taken up before sundown, as the dew would soon 
saturate it. 

The cane-juice when it leaves the rollers is 
of a dirty drab colour, for it is full of impurities. 
To get rid of these, ‘clarifiers’ are . The 
darihers are square iron tanks of about eight 
hundred gallons’ capacity, with rows of copper 
tubes at the bottom, into which steam can be 
admitted. They are placed on a platform erected 
at one end of the boiling-house ; and the juice 
is conveyed to them by a pump. Let us go up 
and see how they are used. Yo 
clarifiers has just been filled, and the attendant 
now turns on the steam; he then proceeds to 
weigh out a certain quantity of lime, which, after 
slaking in a bucke of juice, he pours into 
the clarifier. Cane-juice, although having a very 
sweet taste, contains an appreciable amount of 
citric acid, which without the addition of the 
alkali (lime) to counteract it, would prevent the 
crystallisation of the sugar. The lime also aids 
in purifying the juice. This operation is called 
‘tempering’ the liquor. A few minutes after the 
steam has been turned on to the clarifier and 
the liquor has got hot, the impurities begin to 
rise to the surface. Just before it arrives at 
boiling-point, the steam is turned off; and after 
the expiration of half an hour or so, the liquor 
becomes covered with some three inches of a thick 

ffy scum, which is removed with a skimmer. 

e juice is next run into another iron tank 
called a ‘subsider, where it remains about an 
hour, and where, as its name implies, a subsidence 
of further impurities takes place. 

The liquor is now of a pale amber colour, 
and is fit to undergo the process of ge i 
is performed in a ‘battery’ of iron bowl-shaped 
pans, open at the top, and suspended from walls 
of masonry in such a manner that the furnace 
flues pass round and under them. The furnace 
is placed at one end of the battery, and the fire 
from it boils all the pans in succession on its 
way to the chimney. 
the ‘grand,’ or pan farthest from the furnace, 
which holds about six hundred gallons. As it 
evaporates, it is passed on, by means of ladles, 
to the next pan, and from it to the next; and 
so on, getting thicker and more os , until it 
reaches the ‘tache,’ which is the sm Test of the 
_— and holds one hundred and twenty gallons. 

he tache is nearly directly over the furnace, 
and is in a state of furious ebullition until all 
the water is evaporated from its contents, which 
is then a mixture of molasses Se and sugar, 
and rises in large swelling bubbles, from which but 
little steam issues. This mixture is next ladled 


from the tache into a wooden spout, which 
conveys it to large shallow coolers, in which, as 
it cools, crystallisation takes place, the sugar, 


however, still er mixed up with the 
molasses. Only a small quantity is put at a 
time into each cooler, so as to allow it to cool 
quickly ; to assist which end, and also to aid the 
crystals in forming, it is stirred about with a 
long wooden instrument like a baker's ‘slice.’ 
When a cooler is full, the contents are left for 
a day or two, and it then looks something like a 
mass of toffee, and is hard enough to bear a man’s 
weight. This stuff is then dug out, chopped 
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into small pieces, carried into the curing-house, 
and put into hogsheads. These hogsheads have 
onal holes pierced in their bottoms, to allow the 
molasses to drain out, which it does in about 
three weeks, leaving behind the common brown 
sugar seen in any grocer’s shop. The hogsheads 
are then headed up, have the drainage-holes 
plugged, and are y for shipment. 

e ‘mill-gang’ are all coolies. They throw 
themselves with much energy into their work, 
because, before the day is done, they have to 
supply sufficient cane to the mill to twenty- 
five clarifiers—equivalent to twenty thousand 
ons—with juice; and it has been calculated 
that in rape, tees they each lift to their heads 
and carry a distance of twelve yards, twenty-five 
tons of cane. Another reason for their acti- 
= is the competition existing between them 
and the cartermen; the cartermen striving to 
block up the yard with canes, and the mill-gang 
doing their best to clear it and leave it bare; 
and then, with huge glee, they blow the engine 
whistle as a note of triumph, until the carts 
arrive at full gallop, their drivers in high dudgeon. 
A shrewd = takes advantage of this rivalry, 
which is s in by the overseers, and so pro- 
portions the number of carts and mill-hands, 
that the emulation is kept up, and the work 
proceeds at high pressure. 

A gang of women and children, under the 
superintendence of an elderly negro dame, are 
employed in — and turning over the 
megass that is being dried ; something after the 
manner of hay-making. The old woman rules 
them with shrill expostulations and lynx-eyed 
vigilance, allowing them but small opportunities 
for trifling. The women all wear bright-coloured 


This | ‘julas’—short tight-fitting sleeveless bodices— 


and quantities of silver jewellery. Some of 
them are absolutely covered with it on their 
necks, arms, ankles, ears, in fact wherever a coin 
or a ring can be carried ; and many besides have 
the additional ornament of a gold-ring dangling 
from their noses. A coolie’s wife is his bank. 
is savings are transformed into jewellery, 
and attached, oftentimes forged on, to some part 
of her body. This leads to great unpleasantness 
in the event of a woman’s choosing a new partner 
—a thing which not unfrequently happens, for 
the men far outnumber the women. The 
deserted swain declares that the jewellery is his 
property ; while the faithless Helen as stoutly 
niaintains it to have been a free gift from him 
to her, and composed of 
her own earnin uch litigation an rjury 
is the usual 

In the matter of jewellery, the.men are more 
moderate than the other sex; a gold piece, 
usually a United States double eagle, suspended 
from the neck, generally satisfying them. But 
some, particularly the younger beaux, rejoice in 
bracelets and armlets. 

Coolie women when young are, as a rule, 
handsome ; but they soon lose their good looks. 
Outdoor labour and early marri are no doubt 
the principal causes of their early fading, many 
of them being mothers at twelve years of 
They occupy here, however, in relation to the 
male aimaien of their family, a far higher social 
position than in their native land ; their opinions, 
tastes, and feelings being consulted on every 
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oceasion, in a manner that would be very anoma- 
lous in a Bengalee family that had never crossed 
the ‘ Burra Pahneé’ (great water). This is owing 
to their being in such a minority, and also to 
their position as joint bread-winners with the 
head of the family. 

Of the ‘ boilermen,’ some are Creoles and some 
coolies. They are superintended by an experi- 
enced old negro, who directs the whole process 
of clarifying and boiling the liquor. He works 
entirely by rule of thumb. And although he 
makes a great e of using a saccharometer, 
a test-tube, or a thermometer, and insists on being 
supplied with these articles, he does it merely 
to impress his subordinates with the profundity 
of his knowledge, and to convey the idea that 
‘tempering’ liquor and ing muscovado is a 
very recondite business, and that the post of 
‘head-boilerman’ is a most important one. Never- 
theless, if left alone, or, in his own words, if 
‘Massa no a bodder him too much,’ he will turn 
out a very fair quality of sugar by the judi- 
cious use of his eyes, nose, and tongue, which 
perform for him the duty that saccharometer, 
test-paper, &c., are required to do for ‘ Massa’s’ 
less well-trained senses. 

The manufactory we next visit for the p 
of seeing the ‘vacuum-pan’ process, which results 
in producing white sugar, is a much more impos- 
ing structure than the St Helens’ sugar-works. 
, and of a better quality, is made 
here, than there ; for in this ‘work’ is ground, 
not the cane of one, but of many estates, which 
are conveyed to it by tramways. The machinery 
necessary to make crystals is very costly, and 
it pays an estate working by itself better to make 
muscovado and sell it to the British refiners,* 
than to erect 5 at machinery, which would 
necessarily lie idle half the year. The case is 
different, however, when several estates belonging 
to one proprietor are so situated that their canes 
can be conveniently conveyed to one central 
factory. Then it is decidedly better to adopt the 
‘vacuum process,’ as it turns out the more valuable 
ng The machinery for crushing the cane 

, differs from that used in the other method 


only in that it is larger, and can supply greater 
e 


quantities of juice in a given time. opera- 
tions of tempering and clarifying the liquor are 
also similar to those we on ny seen. It is in 
the treatment of the juice-after clarifying, that 
the divergence from the ‘common process’ takes 
place. The liquor in leaving the clarifiers is, 
as we saw, of an amber colour. This is owing 
to colouring-matter contained in the juice itself, 
and is in noway to be ascribed to feculent admix- 
ture. In making muscovado, this colour of course 
ts intensified as the water evaporates, until 
it results in the s being of a more or less 
hue. the shade is 
y owing to the grains of sugar bein; 
but Par from molasses, Which 
never completely =o away by ‘curing.’ ; 
making crys e juice is pum rom 
the clarifiers ve of The 
and is then allowed to filter down through long 
tubes about four feet in diameter, which contain 


* A description of the British method of sugar-refining 
and of making loaf-sugar, was given in Chambers’s 
Journal, No. 871. 


powdered animal charcoal. This effectually re- 
moves all traces of colour; and when it 
emerges from the bottom of the filter, it is 
nearly as clear as water. The liquor is then 
concentrated to a thin sirup, by means of the 
ordi open pans, or else by a French inven- 
tion called a triple effets, which is a combination 
of three pans; the first of which is boiled by 
means of steam-pipes supplied from a boiler ; the 
second is made to boil by the steam arising from 
the liquor in the first ; and in its turn, supplies 
heat in the same manner to the third—thus 
effecting a great saving of fuel. When of suffi- 
cient density, the sirup is pumped into a vacuum. 


pan. 

In boiling sugar in open pans, a high tem- 
mgr is necessary. In the ‘tache, just 

ore it is discha into the coolers, it rises 
to two hundred and forty degrees Fahrenheit, 
which is very injurious to its granulating pro- 
perties ; and it is because of muscovado having 
such a fine grain, that much of it 
away with the molasses. To obviate this, the 
vacuum-pan was contrived, Mr Howard, its 
inventor, realising a large fortune by it. It is 
a well-known fact that the boiling-point of any 
liquid depends on the weight of the column of 
air it supports; or in other words, on the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere on its surface. Th 
it will take less heat to make a kettle boil 
on the top of a mountain, than at its base, 
because the air gets rarer and lighter the 
higher we go. So, if we can apply heat to 
cane-juice in a vessel which contains little or 
no air, we shall be able to evaporate the water 
from the sugar, at a very low temperature. This 
will give us large crystals, and prevent the 
waste that occurs in boiling the liquor in the 
open air, where a great heat is required. And 
this the vacuum-pan enables us to do. The 
vacuum-pan is a round, air-tight vessel covered 
with a copper dome. It is heated by means 
of steam-pipes in its interior, and is provided 
with an air-pump, driven by a_ steam-engine, 
which maintains the vacuum, and removes the 
vapour as it is generated. Complete evaporation 
is secured in it by a temperature of one Geniet 
and forty degrees Fahrenheit, and consequently 
the sugar crystallises in those oblique prisms 
that look so handsome on our breakfast tables. 
Each pan is of large capacity, holding from 
two to four tons of sugar. There are ee of 
them here, which jointly turn out some forty 
tons of sugar a day. 

When the sugar leaves the vacuum-pang, it is 
still mixed up with the molasses, as in the other 
process. To separate them without the long and 
wasteful operation of ‘curing,’ science again comes 
to the aid of the sugar-planter. The mixed sugar 
and molasses are first, as before, run into coolers. 
When quite cold, they are conveyed to the 
machines that are to divide one from the other. 
These are called ‘centrifugals,’ and are round, 
open vessels about two feet in diameter, and the 
same in height. Their sides are made of fine 
wire-gauze. They revolve on two pivots—one 
jon under and one above them—are driven by 
a steam-engine, and make more than one thou- 
sand revolutions a minute. Here you see a row of 
a dozen or more of them with an attendant to 
each. Let us watch the operation. Two or three 
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shovelfuls of the mixed sugar and molasses are 
put into a centrifugal. It is then started. Off 
it sets, whirling with such velocity, that but for 
a slight tremor, it would appear motionless ; and 
its contents, obeying the natural tendency of 
all bodies, to fly from a revolving centre by 
the law of centrifugal force, in their efforts to 
to the gauze sides of the 
machine. e crystals are too to get 
through ; but the molasses finds no difficulty ; 
and to assist it, a fine spray of water is played 
on to the mixture, from a jet placed near the 
centre of the centrifugal. This effectually cleanses 
the sugar, and as the water also hurries through 
the ganze, —— may be said to be washed and 
dried by the one and the same operation. 
Channels are made in the floor, through which 
the molasses finds its way to the tank reserved 
for its reception. In a minute or two, the centri- 
fugal is stopped, the sugar in it removed; a fresh 
charge is put into it, and it is again set whirling. 
The crystals are then taken in a small tram 
wagon to another apartment, where they are 
put into bags ready for shipment. 


PAVEMENT PORTRAITS. 
SONG AND SYMPATHY. 


In one of those long streets stretching from 
Buckingham Palace Road across railway bridges 
far away to the fog-oppressed ‘dark-flowing’ 
Thames, a thoroughfare perplexing in the same- 
ness of its houses—which only differ from each 
other in the numbers on their doors—and distress- 
ing in its dullness and want of expression, stood 
one night in ‘bleak December,’ two years ago, 
a strange figure. It was a man; but other evi- 
dence than that of the eyes was necessary to con- 
vince an inquirer of this fact ; for the wind was 
blowing hard, and the snow was falling, or rather 
rushing down from the dark sky with blinding 
impetuosity ; and the object referred to looked, at 
first sight, something like an old coat hung upon 
a spike of area-railing, and fastened thereto by 
arude kind of knot at its top; while the sleeves 
were stretched out on each side, caught, as it were, 
on other railing spikes; and the legs—if the 
object had any—were lost to view in the shifting 
white and black of fresh-fallen and melting snow 
on the pavement. It had all the appearance, 
indeed, of a scarecrow, though, upon closer inves- 
tigation, it proved to be, as I have said, a 
man. 

Drawn close up to the railings, to which he 
was tightly clinging, as though afraid of being 
swept away by the cruel wind, and with his 
face partly thrust between two of the spikes, as 
if to conceal it from the passers-by, the scarecrow 
gave the required evidence that it was a man, by 
singing, in a piping wheezy voice, a song, the 
burden of which, repeated over and over again, 
so often that it seemed as if all the song 
was composed of it alone, was, ‘Mother, dear 
Mother !’ 

‘Mother, dear Mother!’ came the words again 
and again in an ascending scale, until they almost 
approached a faint scream. Across the area they 
went, contending with the rushing wind in a 
competitive attack upon the dining-room window 
of the house ; until at last ‘Song’ seemed to have 


won a victory in his assault upon the plate-glass 
guarded fortress ; for the blind was pulled up, and 
a flood of warm light fell upon the pinched and 

ympathy’ looked out upon him. ‘Sym ? 
was none other than a beautiful laity, 
Seated alone she had been, in’a low armchair, 
seeking faces in the fire, and dreaming dreams 
of early days, of maturer years, of happiness and 
grief, of storm and sunshine, when her thoughts 
were arrested by the weary song of the singer— 
‘Mother, dear Mother!’ ‘With anxious, softly- 
stepping haste,’ she went to the window, and 
‘Song’ and ‘Sympathy ’—the latter roused by the 
former—were face to face. 

The bright light of the fire and wax candles 
revealed to the strange minstrel a face of calm 
dignity, and almost holy benevolence. <A pair of 
clear kind gray eyes leaed out upon the bluster- 
ing rude night and the tousled old man; and the 
contrast between the comfortable, peaceful room 
and the storm-drowned street was not greater than 
that between the dignified dweller in the former 
and the poor drenched creature outside. 

To some people, the discovery that the singer of 
a disjointed street song with its ever-recurring cry 
of ‘Mother, dear Mother!’ was a toothless old 
man some seventy odd years of age, would have 
been a subject for ridicule. It was not so to the 
lady at the window. Our thoughts are often 
beyond our control, and, like a horse that tzkes 
the bit in its mouth and bolts with its rider, 
frequently us whither we least expect to go. 
So it was in this case. No one would be able to 
trace any resemblance between the street singer, 
the street of which I am opreking, the blusterous 
dark night, and a beautiful boy with dark curly 
hair, a lovely cottage embowered with roses deep 
in the Weald. of Surrey, and a hot June afternoon ; 
and yet it was to these last that the thoughts of 
the lady rushed as she gazed at the singer across 
the narrow area. 

That boy with the brown locks—he stood before 
her now! She was no longer in the neighbour- 
hood of Eccleston Square. She was far away in 
thé country, in a bright little drawing-room, gay 
with flowers. The scents and sounds of summer 
floated round her, the song of birds and the per- 
fume of roses were wafted in at the windows 
opening on to a closely shaven lawn. Sunshine 
streamed into the room, and on a patch of it lay 
on the floor a favourite collie dog. And the boy 
—her boy—in a loose black velvet jacket, stood 
in one of the windows, and read her a letter 
telling how one of his pictures then being 
exhibited at the Royal Academy had been sold. 
Then turning his bright face to hers, the young 
artist lifted his straw hat from his head, and, open- 
ing his arms, exclaimed : ‘ Kiss me, mother !’ 

The vision—for the recollection amounted almost 
to such—vanished, 


within a yard or two of the dreamer. 

What takes so long to write, rng | oceupied a 
minute. The lady, brought back to herself, rang 
her bell; and soon the street door was opened, and 
a neat little maid beckoned to the scarecrow to 
come to her. He shuffled up the steps, had the 


Gone was the bright day, | 
crumbled away the pretty house, vanished the 
beautiful face and form of the beloved artist son ; — 
and left, a lonely London room, a cruel winter | 
night, and a cracked-voiced old beggar squeaking | 
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shortest of interviews with the messenger of ‘Sym- 

pathy, and then passed away into the black night, 

reasting the storm with an energy remarkable to 
behold. 

That night marked an important epoch in that 
— i It was gat an 

es ight seen ev iday 
evening the street to of 
his fair sympathiser. His song was soon dispensed 
with, and he became a pensioner on the 
lady’s bounty. Her warm heart was touched by 
the helplessness of the poor fellow. He was past 
work—that was evident—and the lady, herself 
certainly not in the heyday of strength or health 
or fortune, lent what material and moral support 
she could to keep her poorer brother from the 
workhouse—whither, he said, he would never go 
while his ‘old missus’ was alive. 

The life of the street singer had not been one of 
much incident or interest until its closing chapters 
were reached. Born and bred in service, he had 
been a gentleman’s servant, , footman, valet, 
butler, until paralysis had struck him down ; and 
then, though he ially recovered, he was cast 
aside, like an old coat or a worn-out piece of 
furniture. He had, however, married ; and when 
he and his wife finally left service, they set up in 
a very tiny little house, in a horribly dull dirty 
little street running out of the New Cut, Lambeth. 
They managed to get the house at a remarkably 
low rent, and hence the choice of this unsavoury 
locality. The wife let lodgings to working-men ; 
and the old man, when he regained sufficient 
strength to go about, procured a little connection 
for himself, running errands for servants in houses 
where he had formerly been in high service, 
brushing clothes, cleaning boots, an nerally 
performing the very minor character ot gu. 
man’s gentleman’s gentleman. 

This occupation began twenty years before he 
met ‘Sympathy,’ and day after day, up to nearly 
last Christmas, he went out and brought home 
his little share towards the joint support of his 
wife and himself in their New Cut nest. 

On Friday, the 23d December 1881, the weekly 
visitor appeared for the last time at the house 
of his benefactress, and received an extra dole, 
because of the season of the year, and because of 
a more tiresome wheeze than usual which was 
noticeable in his voice. He received also two 
pair of warm socks from the bountiful hands of 
the good lady; and was sent away with words 
of comfort and sympathy, which he laid to heart 
as he walked home. He was very ill, and he 
knew it. 

On the last Friday of the old year he failed 
to appear at the house near Eccleston Square. 
Then the lady sent to the Lambeth address, and 
found that on Christmas Eve the old man had 
passed away, saying with his last breath: ‘ Place 
those socks which the dear lady gave me, on my 
chest, old woman ; they seem to cheer me.’ 

The widow of a week was sent for by the 
widow of many years, and then a strange dis- 
covery was made. The latter spoke to the 
former about what she could undertake to do 
for a living; and the former, who was much 
younger than her deceased husband, said she 
thought she was still strong enough to look after 
an office. Then the lady said—how sweetly, sadly, 


I fear there may be some difficulty, when I come 
to explain how I knew your husband.’ 

‘What do you mean, ma’am?’ asked the dead 
inger’s wife. 

ell, ee are aware that some people would 
be prejudiced against you, if they knew that 
he sung in the street for a living.’ 

The widow stood for a moment as if rooted 
to the floor, her face puckered with pain; and 
then her knees seemed to give way, and she sank 
in a heap on the carpet, flung her arms on a 
chair, buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
out: ‘Oh, he ne-ver ne-ver told me this! He 
al-ways said he’d got a few frien’s in Westminster 
who he did a thing or two for! O ma’am, ma’an, 
how good he was! Oh, my poor old man—my 

r old man! An’ he did this for me; ay 
rd love ’im for it, ’e kep’ it from me to the 


end 

he ceased, rose trembling from the floor, 
took the extended hand of ‘Sympathy,’ rever- 
ently kissed it, and went her way. 


SETTING THE SNARES. 
CHAPTER V. 


Texas Dicx’s judgment was not at fault; for 
it was a white man whom he had seen in company 
with two Apachés, and this white man was not 
unknown to him. Nor was the fact of these 
Apachés being seen there at that time, devoid | 
of a certain ominous significance ; for the tribe 
were away, and none but loafing, or as they are 
expressively termed in the West, ‘bad’ Indians 
would be in the district apart from their chiefs 
and comrades. Texas Dick had also, as he rightly 
suspected, been seen by the white stranger ; for 
the latter had hurried to the shelter of the broken 
und, in order to avoid him. 

The two Indians so seen, either understood 
the design of their companion, or obeyed without 
questioning ; for nothing was said among the three 
until they stood in a little ravine, and the white 
had made sure of the Texan’s disappearance. 

‘Sefior Tony,’ then said one of the Indians, 
in his broken jumble of English and Spanish, 
‘that not the man you go for show us—ugh ?’ 

‘That!’ exclaimed the white man, in a tone 
expressive of supreme contempt. ‘That is Texas 
Dick. You should know him surely, Pedro. The 
man I want to show you is the new boss at the 
ranche. I know that old man Holt is to ride 
through Crowsfoot Cafion to-day, and this boy 
will be with him. I have never met him alone, 
or I would have’-—— The speaker ceased 
abruptly, and tap the revolver in his belt 
with a glance which was meant to be fierce. 
The red man of the West has his features well 
under control; he rarely laughs or shows—to 
white perceptions, at anyrate—what he thinks; 
but there was a momentary roll of two pair of 
dark eyes, which met in their glance, and the 
expression was as near an approach to a sneer as 
an Indian would allow himself. 

The white man noticed nothing of this, but 
strode on at a round in silence, until one 
of the Indians—both of whom had fallen a little 
behind—stepped close to him, and laying a hand 


and diffidently, I cannot describe: ‘But, you know, 


on his shoulder, said: ‘Bueno, bueno sefior! 
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Injun much tired: Injun want whisky. No can 
walk more over this mountain without whisky.’ 

‘You shall have whisky soon, Pedro,’ returned 
the white; ‘but I want to show you this man 
first. 
after they have gone by, you shall have w: 

‘Injun stop here. Injun go to sleep, if no 
whisky,’ sullenly rejoin Pedro, who at once, 
without further notice, seated himself on a frag- 
ment of rock. The second Indian, being either 
of a taciturn disposition, or understanding even 
less English than Pedro, ted out the invari- 
able ‘Ugh !’ and imitated his comrade. 

‘You are a sweet pair, growled Tony, as he 
looked from one to the other of their obstinate, 
animal-like faces, so stolid and expressionless. 
He added some bitter and very strong words ; but 
these also were growled in an under key; for 
Indian ears are sharp, and are never sharper than 
when the barbarians are apparently most stupid 
half-intelligible grumbling. 

ith some more -intelligible ing, 
the white man produced a bottle from one of 
his pockets. The two Indian faces lighted with 
a momentary flash as they saw it, and they uttered 
ttural ejaculations of approval. Making the 
Fest of the situation, Sefior Tony first drank a 
deep gulp himself of the raw spirit, then handed 
the bottle to his companions, who drank with 
immense gusto, and with repeated exclamations 
of ‘Good—very good,’ until the whisky was ex- 
hausted, very few minutes being required for 
this. As soon as the bottle was empty, Seifior 
Tony exclaimed: ‘Now then, boys! hurry on 
to the caiion.’ 

But, to his disgust, Pedro insisted upon a still 
further supply of liquor: ‘More whisky. Injun 
no had plenty enough whisky.’ 

‘I have no more with me,’ protested the white 
man. ‘Search me if you like. Come, my good 
men, let us hurry on, or we shall be too late.’ 

‘Seftor Tony ought have bring along much 
more whisky,’ said Pedro. ‘Injun no had plenty.’ 
Curling round like a dog as he said this, the 
Indian disposed himself for sleep, which so 
exasperated Tony, that he seized him by the 
shoulder and shook him violently. 

In an instant the Indian was erect, his broad 
knife glittering in his hand, while his eyes wore 
so diabolical an expression that Tony fell back 
appalled. For a moment the Indian paused, and 
then broke into what was intended for a laugh 
of approval, perhaps of contempt for the scared 
face of the white man. It was but a grunt or 
chuckle, yet it awoke the risibility of Miguel, who 
laughed in concert, and the danger was over. 
Tony, who had turned — pale, also tried to 
join in the laughter, but only partly succeeded. 
As they again walked on, he wiped the cold 
perspiration from his forehead, and while appear- 
ing to be calm, was really mad with rage and 
quivering with fear. 

Tony, however, was pretty well acquainted 
with the temper of his companions; and by 
submitting to their rude jokes with apparent 
enjoyment, and by frequent references to the 
‘heaps of dollars’ which would be earned by 
them in this enterprise, he got over the crisis 
safely, so that by the time they entered Crowsfoot 
Cajion, the Apachés had somewhat toned down. 
So much time, however, had been wasted, that 


We shall strike the cajion party 


Tony dreaded lest those they had come to see 
had already passed ; but, happily for his plans, it 
was not so; and ere they been at their post 
of espial many minutes, they descried a small 
of mounted men turn the angle of a huge 
cliff or ‘bluff? and ride up the caiion towards 
them. ‘Hist! keep down, Pedro; keep down, 
Miguel !’ exclaimed the white man in a whisper, 
for his allies showed signs of breaking out with 
shouts of defiance and flourishings of knives. 
‘If they see you to-day, there will be no dollars, 
no whisky over the job.’ 

‘Ugh!’ ejaculated his two associates as this 
convincing logic reached their ears. Then 
crouching down behind the broken rocks, they 
watched patiently the approach of the unconscious 
riders. 

The horse-track ran close under their lurking- 
og The y was six in number, consisting of 

Holt and Arthur, Mr Gaisford, and three of 
their men. They were so near, that any attempt 
on their lives might have been executed with 
eve’ rospect of success; but the survivors 
would infallibly have discovered their assailants, 
and there were some deadly marksmen in the 

y, as Tony knew right well. Neither would 
it have suited his plans to bring on a mélée in 
which Mr Holt was exposed to danger. These 
plans, whatever they were, did not include 
the death of the farmer. As the riders d 
within pistol-shot of the spies, Tony silently 
pointed with his finger full at Arthur, who for 
the moment had fallen back a little, and was 
riding separate. The gleam in the eyes of the 
red men and their silent nod, showed that he 
was understood ; and no word was spoken until 
some minutes after the cavalcade had y 

‘You know him now?’ eagerly whispered 
Tony ; ‘you know the muchacho—the boy ?’ 
ti a him enough,’ said Pedro, touching his 

ife. 

‘That is right!’ exclaimed Tony. ‘The sooner 
the better, boys. Mind! I have promised you 
fifty dollars, when I know he is dead ; and now 
I say that I will give you a keg of the best 
whisky as well—the real old rye. ‘You shall get 
drunk like white men, for a month,’ 

At this promise, so delightful to their ears, 
the dark eyes of the Indians blazed again ; and 
Pedro, in whom the fumes of his late potent 
draught were still working strongly, forgot in 
this ecstasy his habitual caution, and coma 
his knife from its sheath, waved it above his 
head, and gave one long hideous yell, or ‘whoop,’ 
which rang throughout the caiion, and reached 
the ears of the horsemen, distant as they were. 
They instantly pulled up, and listened ; but the 
yell was not repeated. Had Mr Holt and his 
friends been at the entrance to the caiion, they 
might have been more suspicious; but they had 
reached a spot where the great breadth of the 
valley forbade all fear of an ambush; hence, 
after a brief pause, they rode leisurely on. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Friendly meetings on the part of Mr Holt 
and Mr Gaisford, and their respective households 
and servants, were by no means uncommon; and 
Arthur, among others, had come to know the 
roads and passes between the two farms extremely 
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A 
well. Indeed, it had even been remarked by} ‘What have you against him?’ asked the TT 
friendly observers how frequently Arthur found | farmer. 
it ne to ride over to Gaisford Ranche, and| ‘We saw old Seth Birrable, explained Rachel ; Teh 
how often his business was such as to detain him | ‘and there was something very strange about we 
there for a whole day. It did not, moreover, | him. First of all, as we rode up to the shanty rr 
fail to be noticed, that should Miss Rachel| where he keeps the office, we found the door re 
at any time happen to go ont for a ride, it was | fastened. We might have gone away, after «( 
almost certain, by the most curious concurrence | knocking, but that I had seen for sure a face 
of circumstances, that on that very day it should | peeping at us as we rode up, and saw the door pee 
happen to Arthur to go out for a ride likewise ;| gently closed. So we knocked again’—— cout 
on not only so, but it further happened, through | ‘ Rather loudly,’ interposed Arthur. I x 
an equally surprising series of coincidences, that| ‘Yes; rather loudly,’ continued Rachel, with oT 
though both sta to ride towards opposite |a smile; ‘and then old Seth came to the door, d 
points of the compass, their paths were ost | He looked as skeered as if he had seen a ghost, _ 
sure at some point to cross each other ; and when | He stood just in the opening of the door, which subj 
this caanneli! it was of course necessary that | he held in his hand, as though he wished to 0 
Arthur should see the young lady safe back to| prevent us from entering, which we had no Artl 
her father’s house. This series of recurrences was, | intention of doing. When we asked about the Gol 
as must needs be, known to Squire Gaisford, for | letters, he answered so y, we could scarcely and 
no endeavour was made to conceal it from him ;/ understand what he said, and then slammed the higl 
and as it was noted by all the ‘helps,’ it was | door close without another word.’ bey: 
pate: known also to Mr Holt. There is,| ‘Whisky,’ said the farmer sententiously. ‘I ark 
owever, good reason to believe that it met with | have noticed something oncommon about Seth a fa 
the approval of these elders. for a long time. He is pretty nigh played out, exte 
On one der sce evening, when Arthur had | I reckon.’ lyin 
accompanied Rachel home, and they and the! ‘Perhaps you are right,’ replied Arthur; ‘but : 
farmer were sitting at supper, the conversation | he did not look like a drunken man, to my the 
turned upon the Indians. Mr Gaisford, in his | thinking.’ men 
antipathy to them, vowed himself willing to give} ‘Whisky,’ again repeated Mr Gaisford, in a ther 
a whole section of his farm—by which he meant; tone which showed that he, at all events, was hat 
one hundred and sixty acres—‘to bury as many | perfectly satisfied with the explanation; and -—_ 
of the red scoundrels as could be corrailed within | neither of his listeners caring to dispute its M 
its four corners.’ correctness, the subject, dropped. Dicl 
‘But the Utés are not so bad, father, said} It was somewhat later than usual when | Cope 
Rachel. ‘Iam sure old Cuervo’—— Arthur set out on his homeward ride. The - dre 
‘Bury the hull outfit!’ exclaimed Mr Gaisford, | night was clear, from the moon being in of t 
who was strongly imbued with the prejudices | her first quarter; and there was no difficult for: 
almost inseparable from the frontier farmer’s life.| in a rider, tolerably familiar with the aad, henry 
‘Some may be a little better, some a little worse ; | finding his way safely enough across the country. Tide 
but the best of them are only just good enough | Arthur had not proceeded far, when, to his oe 
to shoot.’ surprise, and a little to his alarm, three mounted , diat 
‘Cuervo was here this afternoon,’ said Rachel ; | figures suddenly emerged into the clear starlight _ the 
‘but was fetched away suddenly by one of the | and approached him. He saw they were Indians, | desc 
young men of his tribe.’ and that they separated as they drew nigh him, the 
‘I thought I saw him,’ said Arthur, ‘as we | so that two would approach on his left side, and _ call 
rode up the slope; but when I came near the | one on his right. | pro: 
place, I found I had mistaken the trunk of a} Seriously alarmed at observing this disposition, | slov 
tree for his brown body.’ he checked his horse and drew his revolver. whe 
‘Maybe you had, maybe you hadn’t, Arthur,’ | The action was noted ; and a deep guttural voice, of 
returned the farmer; ‘there’s no telling with | which he instantly recognised, said: ‘ Indianos mg 
these red robbers. He might have been lurking amigos [friends]. I am Cuervo! No shoot;’ At 
there, for all you can tell, and shifted as you! and the next instant the friendly Uté was by and 
came near.’ his side. Resuming his journey, all four rode | post 
‘Cuervo seems very much attached to Mr | on towards Mr Holt’s Ranche. | care 
Richmond,’ interposed Rachel ; ‘and, I am sure,} Cuervo talked a good deal; but owing to the han 
means him no harm.’ frequent occurrence of Spanish words in_ his _fror 
‘Harm !’ laughed Arthur; ‘no, indeed! If I} conversation, Arthur could understand but little ast 
dread anything on the ore of Cuervo, it is! of it. He was much puzzled also by the style ala 
his great demonstrations of friendship. For some|in which they ‘crowded’ him, as they rode tw 
odd reason or another, he has certainly taken a} along. At last, when about half the distance es 
strange fancy for me.’ had been traversed, the Indians cither saw that "said 
‘Yes, said the farmer reflectively—‘ yes ; that | he did not like such close quarters, or their pei, 
isso. You might depend on Cuervo. I will say | zeal, from some cause, slackened, for they fell her 
that, although he’s an Injun. When the Injuns | away from him; and then, after riding a few _ you 
or Mexicans do take a liking to a man or a| hundred yards farther, they quitted him abruptly, I } 
woman, they will do almost anything to serve | with a brief ‘Good-night, and in another minute | Bri 
them.’ were lost in the gloom of the prairie. Id 
‘By the way, said Arthur, ‘I called at the} There had been something so odd in their To 
fice as we came in, to see if there were sudden appearance and disappearance, that , you 
any letters ; but there were none. I do not like | Arthur could not help mentioning the circum- | hin 
your postmaster very much.’ stance to Mr Holt on his reaching home. | re 
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The farmer on hearing mention of Cuervo’s 
name, said: ‘If it had been any other Injun, 
I should have thought less of it. I should have 


ifferent. Who were the others with him ?’ 

‘They were Cuervo’s sons,’ replied Arthur. 

. Qh, said Mr Holt; ‘I know them well; 
very decent boys for Indians. Whatever Cuervo 
could want away from his camp after nightfall, 
I can’t imagine; it is so different from his 
conduct in general. I don’t half like it,’ 

The farmer shook his head as he concluded ; 
and no more was said for the time on the 
subject. 

One bright afternoon not long after this, 
Arthur had ridden early over to Mr Gaisford’s. 
Goldthread was speedily saddled, and Miss Rachel 
and he set out for an easy canter towards the 
high broken ground known as the ‘foot-hills,’ 
beyond which in the distance rose the great 
summits of the Rocky Mountains. This was 
a favourite ride, as the views there were more 
extensive and picturesque than from the low- 
lying country through which the river ran. 

‘Yonder,’ said Arthur, pointing to a group in 
the distance, ‘is Texas Bick and some of our 
men. They are going to build a sheep corral 
there—they see us!’ With this, he waved his 
hat ; the signal was returned, and then the men 
went on with their work. 

While they had been exchanging signals with 
Dick, a man had come to the edge of a thick 
copse which grew just there, and although he 
drew back instantly, paused within the shelter 
of the little wood to watch them. It was only 
| for a minute, and then he disappeared ; and they, 
| unconscious of this espionage, proceeded on their 
ride. 

The man who had thus watched them imme- 
diately struck ramp the wood, emerging at 
, the opposite side. Then at a quick pace he 
descended the sloping ground, and made towards 
the cluster of huts which we have described as 
calling itself Andrew Jackson City. On ap- 
| proaching these dwellings, the man’s gait became 
slower, and he paused occasionally in places 
where he was screened by a tree, bush, or mound 
of earth from the observation of any one who 
might chance to be looking from the buildin 
At last, he reached them without seeing a soul ; 
and climbing a low fence at the back of the 
| post-office, entered the open door, closing it 
carefully behind him. e then turned the 
‘handle of another door and stepped into the 
| front room, in which a man was seated. With 
a startled exclamation, the postmaster half drew 
_alarge pistol which hung at his belt, but replaced 
_it when he saw who was the intruder. 

_ £There’s business to be done to-night, Birrable,’ 

_ said the intruder. 

_. ‘Is thar?’ replied the other. ‘Well, look 

here! Squire Tony! I have had enough of 

peer work, and not enough of your dollars. 
know what you want; you want the young 


Britisher at the Holt Ranche sent "P and 
on 


I don’t propose to run that line any longer. 
I opened old Holt’s letters and took copies for 
, you, and I opened the Britisher’s. ou met 
him at New York; and why you didn’t clinch 
| the business then, I don’t know, as you own you 
| had plenty of chances. You saw him at Kansas 


ut it down to whisky. But Cuervo! he is | is 


too, and there ain’t a better place in the States 
for such work than Kansas. You have not the 
real grit, Squire Tony, that’s where the trouble 


‘Now drop this,’ interrupted Tony. ‘I mean 
business, and if you can only say’—— 

‘So do I,’ interposed the postmaster in turn. 
‘I mean business, and I am coming right to it. 
But you must really let me show what I have 
done. The other afternoon that gal would have 
seen you here with me, if I had not stuck around 
that doorway ; and then, where would your plans 
have been? And you get your precious Injuns 
down here, and catch the boy riding home after 
dark, and then are afraid to touch him.’ 

‘We should have shot him that night!’ ex- 
claimed Tony, ‘but for those blackguard Utés, 
who rode so close beside him that we dared not 
fire. I will never believe that was chance ; some 
one must have told them.’ 

‘Shoo!’ ejaculated Birrable contemptuously. 
‘I would have shot Utés and all, and been glad 
to have taken such a chance. However, that’s 
how it stands. You know what I have done, 
what you have not done, and what you want me 
to do now. All I have had is fifty dollars and 
promises. I want a hundred dollars before I stir 
another particle in your business; the promises 
to stand the same as they do now.’ 

After some argument, Tony drew fifty dollars 
from his pocket, and this was accepted as a com- 
promise. They then entered upon a kind of 
whispered conversation, which was broken off 
by Tony saying: ‘Now, there is no time to be 
lost ; for if you can’t meet that Britisher before 
he gets to the Gaisford Ranche, there will be some 
questions asked which may be difficult to answer ; 
but if you catch him and the girl alone, he will 
believe anything.’ 

‘I have got just the man for the messenger,’ 
replied Birrable ; ‘leave it to me.’ 


ACONITINE 


THE important trial which has recently taken 
place, ending in the conviction of Dr Lamson of 
the murder of his brother-in-law by the adminis- 
tration of aconitine, has turned attention not only 
to this very powerful poison, but also to the 
facility with which it and similar poisons may 
be- obtained for felonious purposes. Considerable 
uneasiness has consequently taken possession of the 
public mind—and not unnaturally, we confess, 
when we consider the powerful agent employed in 
this case, and the little apparently known regard- 
ing it both by medical men and experts. This 
uneasiness may be said to have found expression 
at the conclusion of the trial in the jury record- 
ing their conviction that the sale of such poisons 
should be more strictly guarded ; an opinion also 
supported by the judge, and since re-echoed in 
the columns of many of the daily papers. Prob- 
ably no better method will be found of allaying 
this anxiety and at the same time securing 
proper legislation in the sale of potent poisons 
—if such be needed—than a just appreciation of 
the facts of the case now before us. 

But what we have already said of the com- 
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parative ignorance of medical men as to the 
effects of aconitine, as exhibited in the above 
case, must not be stretched too far. Medical 
men have had as many opportunities of study- 
ing the toxicological effects of aconite and 
its preparations, as of any other poison in the 
pharmacopeeia. Indeed, poisoning from the root 
alone, of that well-known plant monkshood, 
owing to a certain resemblance which it bears 
to the common horse-radish, has been so frequent, 
that most works on botany and materia medica 
carefully give the distinguishing characteristics 
of each ; and every medical work gives detailed 
instructions both as to symptoms and treatment, 
in cases of poisoning from its use. All that 
ought to be assumed, therefore, regarding the 
medical evidence is this, that the cases of poison- 
ing from the active principle aconitine have been 
so few, that medical men have not had an oppor- 
tunity of relatively examining the intensity and 
duration of the symptoms, the post-mortem 
appearances, and the means of detecting its 
presence in the tissues and organs of the body. 
Even in these respects, however, the case before 
us will have supplied much of the data required 
for future guidance; and it may, therefore, we 
think, be safely assumed that there is practically 
no more risk that poisoning from aconitine, 
where given surreptitiously, will escape detec- 
tion by any ordinary medical practitioner, than 
there is of any other vegetable poison more 
commonly used. 

Cases of poisoning from aconitine, though very 
rare, are not unknown. In April 1880, for 
example, a Dr Meyer of Winschoten died from 
an overdose of this gem: having taken in mis- 
take a dose of French prepared aconitine instead 
of a German preparation. Herein lies one reason, 
and probably the principal, why British practi- 
tioners avoid the use of this powerful agent— 
namely, the impossibility of regulating the dose, 
owing to extreme variations in the quality of the 
substance. This variation in strength is forcibly 
brought out in a series of experiments undertaken 
by chemist, and published. He 
demonstrated that while it took five milligrammes 
of English aconitine (Morson’s) to kill frogs in 
thirty minutes, three milligrammes of one foreign 
make killed them in three minutes; and one- 
twentieth of a milligramme of another foreign 
eo also killed them in three minutes. 

owerful as this last preparation is, others more 

erful still are known, and can be obtained 

y using certain species of roots, and exercising 

eare in the extraction and crystallisation of the 
active principle. In short, different roots and 
different modes of extracting and purifying the 
active principle give products widely different 
both in activity and constitution. To understand 
how this is, it may be necessary to explain that 
the substance known commercially as aconitine 
is not of definite chemical composition. Recent in- 
vestigation has shown that the Aconitum Napellus 
—from which it is prepared in this country— 
contains, besides aconitine, two other substances, 
which have only been partially examined. At 
least one of these substances is comparatively a 


harmless bitter ; and probably the other has no 
—_ medicinal activity. e officinal process 
oes not provide for the separation of these or 
other proximate principles which may be present 
in the roots, nor is there any sufficiently strict 
test given whereby changes in the aconitine itself 
can be detected—changes in which it passes by the 
ordinary process of preparation, and probably also 
of exposure, into other and unlike compounds, 
with probably unlike if not inert effects. Inves- 
tigation has not only shown all this, but it has 
also shown further, that while a crystallisable, 
and consequently pure and definite aconitine can 
be prepared, although at very great cost, it can- 
not be ae 2a even where the same process is 
strictly adhered to, from every batch of roots, 
We conclude from this, that such influences 
as climate, soil, &c., affect both the amount and 
— of the alkaloid derivable from the 
t. 

. As regards the detection of aconitine by 
chemical means, it has several well marked 
reactions with various reagents; but these are 
not sufficiently delicate to detect the minute 
quantity which the poison-scientist has generally 
to work with. No test can be said to be of 
much avail in cases of poisoning from organic 
substances which will not detect from the one- 
hundredth to the one-thousandth part of a grain. 
Strychnine, for example, is only soluble to the 
extent of one part in two thousand parts of cold 
water ; but even this dilute solution is distinctly 
bitter to the taste. This bitterness, however, is 
not sufficient to indicate strychnine, as quinine 
also would give a similar bitterness. It is here 
that the special knowledge of the expert comes 
into play. Quinine, if present even in very minute 
quantity, would impart, with excess of sulphuric 
acid, a distinct florescent appearance to the 
solution, which would not only distinguish it 
from strychnine, but would also be sufficiently 
distinctive of its own individuality. Strychnine, 
on the other hand, can be readily detected, if 
even a trace be present, from the brilliant violet- 
blue reaction it gives with strong sulphuric acid 
in the presence of an oxidising agent. With 
aconitine, however, no such delicate chemical 
test is known; but here the physiological tests 
come into operation, and the burning sensation 
roduced by the minutest quantity when touched 
a the tongue, or the action produced when sub- 
cutaneously injected into some of the smaller 
animals, are tests as delicate and certain as any 
chemical tests ar to detect the more 
common poisons. is, we think, was plainly 
brought out in the recent trial; so that the very 
cause ought at the same time also to carry the 
cure to much of that uneasiness which has been 
created in the public mind. 

The only remaining source of uneasiness which 
can possibly exist is in the supposed facility 
there is for obtaining these potent poisons for 
nefarious purposes. e would, however, point 
out that throughout the trial, there was not 4 
shadow of proof that such poisons could be 
obtained by any one outside the medical 
faculty. It ought not to be overlooked that the 
party who bought the poison was a properly 
qualified practitioner, who, in purchasing the 
poison, gave his address as such, and as such 
was exempt from all the provisions of the 
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Poisons’ Act. To move for stricter regulations 
under such circumstances would, we venture to 
think, be an insult to the medical profession, 
and might lead to mischievous results. 


TRAVELLING NOTES 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


RalLways are now being rapidly extended over 
the Cape Colony ; and travelling in South Africa, 
as now in vogue, will in a few years, like the 
stagecoach of England, be a matter of the past. 
Two main or trunk lines of railway have been 
constructed into the interior, one from Cape 
Town as far as Beaufort West ; and another from 
Port Elizabeth as far as Graaffreinet, with the 
view of their further extension and junction in 
the Midland Provinces. Travelling is at present 
done by means of oxen, mules, or horses. Oxen 
are used chiefly for heavy transport, but also at 
times for passengers, or when a family moves 
from one part of the country to another ; horses 
for passengers who require to move rapidly from 
one part of the country to another, such as those 
travelling between Cape Town and the Diamond 
Fields ; and mules either for heavy transport or 
ngers ; and where there are frequent relays 
of them and the animals in good condition, 
travelling from one part of the country to another 
isa matter of tolerable ease and quickness. 
Travelling with oxen is not now so frequent 
as in former years, say in the time of Barrow 
or the poet i iy and is chiefly done by the 
| Boers, and notably the Orange Free State and 
‘Transvaal Boer. The method of procedure is 
(as follows. We will suppose the party out- 
| spanned or bivouacked, after a stretch of from 
{two to three hours’ travelling. As soon as the 
| oxen are released from the yoke and turned adrift 
| to graze, the drivers collect wood, of which there 
is generally plenty to be found, and make a huge 
bonfire. Next, the old Boer tanta or housewife 
makes her appearance with a rooster or gridiron, 
which she places on the fire until it is thoroughly 
heated ; the boys hand down the kostmaandje or 
which is well stored with car- 
| tes, sussaaties, rusks, and biltong. The car- 
| bonaatje is a chop prepared on the gridiron until 
partly carbonised, whence its name. The sussaatic 
—most likely of Malay or Indian origin—consists 
of small bits of meat curried, spiced with onion, 
j}and run on to skewers ; and, in the hot climate of 
South Africa, forms with lemon-juice a valuable 
article of diet. The rusks used are biscuits 
leavened with a superior quality of yeast, made 
from raisins; and a bag of them, together with 
biltong or —— dried in the sun, is a 
necessary adjunct to every long journey. As 
soon as the mats—generally made of springbuck 
skin—are spread, and coffee set, the men partake 
of their meal by soaking rusks in coffee, and 
helping themselves to carbonaatje hot from the 
idiron, using such knives and forks as may 
in their way; for in South Africa, in 
travelling, you must do not as you wish, but as 
you can, 
Meanwhile, one of the is despatched to 
fetch the oxen, which order 


with the gjambok, a thong of rhinoceros’ hide, 


rather stiff at the handle, but soft and pliant 
at its extremity. One of the men, standing in 
front of the oxen, gets hold of the riems— 
thongs of bullock-hide, having an iron ring at 
one extremity—and with a loop, attaches a riem 
to each pair of horns, The oxen are then 
led back, and i ed in pairs, generally 
keeping their places, but occasionally inter- 
changed, as may suit convenience. They are 
generally driven by means of the sjambok, of 
which the two last oxen, being in close prox- 
imity to the driver, who sits on the voorstel 
or front extremity of the floor, get rather a 
merciless share ; or by means of a whip, con- 
sisting of plaited riempies ending in a voorslag, 
and fastened on to a long bamboo stick. Some 
of the drivers, notably the Cape Malays, have 
great adroitness in using the whip, being able 
to hit any of the front oxen at any spot the 
may desire. When the wagon is ps atime | 
the master and driver take their seats on the 
front box, his wife and children on a suspended 
bed or mattress immediately behind him, and 
within easy reach of his gun, which is generally 
loaded, and which the wife is always ready, at 
a moment’s notice, to hand to him, in the event 
of any game turning up. For the sportsman, 
no travelling can be better suited, as he can 
always beat the bush in the vicinity of the 
wagon; and as the wagon moves on slowly, 
he can always rejoin it at his convenience. 

f game to be met, there is a great variety ; 
notably in the Cape Colony, the springbuck, 
rheebuck, steenbuck, wildebeest, the wild pea- 
cock, khnorhaan, plover, partridges, hares ; an 
in the Free State, large herds of blesbucks. 
Lions are seldom to be met now, except in the 
higher latitudes; but elephants are still to be 
found at the Knysna and near Port Elizabeth, 
where they are protected by law. 

At the evening bivouac, when the day’s tra- 
velling is over, the natives generally cluster 
around the fireside, and begin to tell tales of 
their adventures, and also about animals, at 
which they are very clever. (A good collection 
of these tales was made by the late Dr Bleek, 
Professor of the Philol of South African 
Languages, and is, we believe, to be found in 
the Public Library at Cape Town.) Passenger- 
travelling between Cape Town and the Diamond 
Fields is generally effected by means of the 

nger transport wagons. As these wagons 
Seve constant relays of fresh horses and mules, 
one may accomplish the distance—about seven 
hundred miles—making use of the railways also, 
in: five days. Mules, of which a good strong 
animal has been imported from Monte Video, 
have to a great extent superseded horses, as the 
stand the vicissitudes of morning frost an 
noonday heat remarkably well, and can live 
upon almost anything. 


CURIOUS CASE OF FOSTER-NURSING. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the south of Scotland has 
favoured us with the following : 


The story published in your Journal of January 
28th, and which was designated ‘My Highland 
Collie and her Adopted Kittens, recalls to - 
mind another curious nursing anecdote, whic 
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_ when I saw them, living in perf 
They were at that time about two months old ; 
| and were residing together in an old wine-case, 


| top. The yo 


| 


- liked being looked at by strangers, and would, 
on the approach of the latter, make rather frantic 


a nocturnal ramble, had been caught and killed 
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not very long ago came under my notice, and 
which I now send you. 

A few years ago, when visiting at a neighbour’s 
house, it was mentioned in the course of con- 
a singular case of a cat i 0 children 
from’a nest of one of her natural oo On 
my expresing a wish to witness this phenomenon, 
I was at once taken to the stable-yard, and there 
shown a fine female cat nursing a family composed 
of two kittens and two handsome young rats, the 
whole four living in perfect harmony. On my 
inquiring the history of this remarkable group, I 
was informed by the coachman in charge, that 
shortly after the cat-mother had given birth to 
a litter of kittens, she had been deprived by him 
of all but three. The mother evidently did not 
approve of this reduction in her family, became 
restless for a time ; and on her again settling down, 
it was discovered she had replaced one of her 
murdered children by a fine young rat. Seeing 
this, and knowing that cats were too numerous 
to please the gamekeeper, the coachman deter- 
mined to destroy one of the three remaining 
kittens; which was done. On the following 
morning, the coachman, on visiting the cat’s 
nursery, was not a little vised to discover 
that the mother, in lieu of her murdered off- 
spring, had introduced into her nursery a second 
young rat. 

The two kittens, in company with the two 
rats, had been impartially nursed, and were, 
ect harmony. 


with a piece of wire-netting thrown over the 
rats were pretty-looking, sleek 
creatures, with bright brown eyes, and evidently 
well nourished. They were, however, of different 
dispositions ; for whilst the one would with con- 
fidence return the visitor’s gaze, the other dis- 


endeavours to coneeal itself amongst the fur of 
its foster-mother. 

I afterwards learned, I regret to say, that the 
family party was broken up in an abrupt and | 
unsatisfactory manner. The friendly coachman > 
had left his situation. The cat-mother had given 
way to some poaching proclivities, and during 


in one of the gamekeeper’s a The kittens 
and young rats were thereafter thrown friendless 
on the world, and left no trace behind them. 


WATER TELESCOPES. 


Considering the cheap and easy construction of | 
these useful instruments, it is wonderful they are 
not used more than they are, as, by employing | 
them, extremely interesting observations can be 
made on the denizens of sea or river. To make 
a water telescope, procure a tube made of tin, and 
funnel-shaped, about three and a half feet long, 
and nine inches in diameter at the broadest end. 
It should be wide enough at the top to take in the 
observer's eyes, and the inside should be painted 
black. At the bottom or wide end, a clear thick 
piece of glass must be inserted, with a little lead, 
in the form of a ring, to weight the tube. When 
the instrument is immersed in clear water, it is 


astonishing how many fathoms down the observer 
can see, One of these simple contrivances would 
greatly enhance the pleasure of water picnics, as 
much amusement would be afforded by watching 
the inhabitants below ; and it would also prove 
very useful in surveying deep places, that have 
been ground-baited, for, if no fish were seen col- 
lected there, another spot would naturally be 
chosen. The Norwegians employ this instrument 
largely for ascertaining the position of herring. 
shoals, and in their cod-fisheries, Often by the 
use of the telescope they discover fish which other. 
wise they would not have known of, 


THE MISSION OF THE FLOWERS. 


Har! lovely visitants, that yearly bring 
Edenic breathings of enchanted air ; 
That yearly strew the green paths of the spring, 
And radiant summer wreathe with garlands rare, 
Hillside and hollow, wayside, wood, and plain, 
Blessing, they come and go, and come again. 


Dear as the light, their flush of childhood-joys ! 
Companions of our youth’s unclouded day, 
What fragrances of love-sweet memories 
Around them cling! And when they droop away, 
What lingering scents their withered blooms retain 
Of flowers that fade but once—nor come again ! 


Theirs, to the homes made dark by sorrow’s blight, 
A ministry of love and cheerfulness, 
Speaking of peace and hope—sweet thoughts and 
bright— 
To silent suffering and lone distress ; 
Theirs to bedew the dust we cannot save, 
And then—to hallow the beloved one’s grave! 


Ah! ye to whom—pent up in dreary town— 
The fields and groves are but a fairy tale— 
To whom comes not the balm of breezes blown 
From heather hill, or blossom-breathing vale : 
The gift of flowers, from loving, tender hands, 
Charms, like a glimpse of green ’mid desert sands. 


Come on your angel-mission, lovely flowers, 
Athwart the world broadcast! The wilderness 
Make glad! ’Neath happy suns and genial showers 
Come with sweet power to beautify and bless 
The paths of man ; his spirit to illume 
With light of Grace—flower of celestial bloom ! 
Davin Howr. 
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